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enqlish, and social studies) discussion of issues in the classroom; 
how and why certain teachers pay more systematic attention to issues 
than others; how students perceive issue-discussion, and the skills 
us°d in examining issues; and, what personality or school factors 
influence the nature of the discussion. The survey instruments used 
were the Michigan Social Issues Teacher and Student Questionnaires, 
Minnesota Student Attitude Inventory and the Harvard Social Issues 
Analysis Test-2. Classroom dialogue was observed and recorded to 
identify the range of verbal communications, logical and affective 
operations, and the socio-psychological environment of 17 classrooms. 
Data analysis is covered in chapters 2, 3, 6, and volumes 2 and 3 of 
this study. Chapters 4 and 5 traced the category system development, 
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Preface 



This report constitutes the product of approximately 
three years of work. The project began in the fall of 1967 and 
continued until 1970. Our main purposes in conducting the study 
were twofold: (1) To determine the status of social issues in- 

struction in Michigan secondary schools; and (2) To develop a 
category system which enables both teachers and researchers to 
analyze meaningfully classroom verbal interaction centering on 
social issues. These goals have been met. Our procedures and 
findings are included in this report and in the companion volumes. 

In pursuing the goals of the study, we have beer extremely 
fortunate in bringing together a very competent and highly moti- 
vated team of researchers and supporting personnel. In addition 
to the principal investigator, Nancy Freitag Sprague and Jo A. 
Sweeney comprised the core of the project team. Each one on the 
team made different but most valuable contributions to the total 
effort. Nancy Sprague contributed to the development and refine- 
ment of the Michigan Social Issues Cognitive Category System and 
she was in charge of processing and analyzing good portions of 
the quantitative data. With her expertise in statistics and 
research design, Nancy developed new computer programs which 
allowed us to perform, for the first time, high-level analyses 
of classroom interaction patterns. Jo 1. Sweeney also made con- 
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tributions to the development of the category system, but 
worked primarily with principals, teachers, and students in 
several school districts in Michigan from which our sample was 
drawn. Jo was most successful in relating to the teachers the 
goals and procedures of the project and in getting the cooperation 
of both teachers and administrators in collecting indispensable 
classroom data. Primarily due to her efforts the project has 
never been refused access to any of the schools in the original 
sample. Both Nancy and Jo managed to perform well all their 
different roles in the project and in the university and to keep 
their good humor even when the "going 1 ' got rough. The principal 
investigator is grateful to them for their contributions, for 
their enthusiasm, and for their continuing faith in the project 
and in the philosophy of inquiry and social issues instruction 
which underlies the study. 

The writing of the first volume of the final report to 
the U.S. Office of Education has been a team effort. Each member 
of the core team took primary responsibility for a chapter of 
the report. Several drafts of the material were written and 
all members of the team added to and critiqued each other's 
work. The primary responsibility for writing each chapter was 



divided as fol3ows: 

Chapter I 
Chapter II 
Chapter III 
Chapter IV 
Chapter V 
Chapter VI 



Byron Massialas 
Jo A. Sweeney 
Nancy Sprague 
Byron Massialas 

Byron Massialas & Nancy Sprague 
Byron Massialas 



Some of the material reported here formed the basis for 
presentations at the annual meetings of the American Educational 
Research Association in 1969 and 1970. Also, some of the find- 
ings of the study were reported at the 1969 meeting of the 
National Council for the Social Studies. 

The report also includes two dissertations as follows: 

Mary Sugrue (University of Michigan, 1969) 

A Study of Teacher/Student Attitude-Congruence 
Patterns and Student Evaluations of Controversial 
Social-Issues Classes and Teachers 

Nancy Sprague (University of Michigan, in process) 

Social Issues Cla ssroom Discourse : A Study of 

Expositor y, Inquiry-Nonprobing and Inquiry-Probing 
Classes 

These dissertations constitute Volumes II and III of the final 
report. Volume III will be released in the summer of 1970. 

Two other dissertations, which are not submitted as part 
of the final report, were based on the data collected by the 
project. These dissertations are as follows: 

Jo A. Sweeney (University of Michigan, 1969) 

The Attitudes of Secon dary School Students Toward 
Social Issues Instruction and the Development of 
Critical Thinking 

Richard Knight (University of Michigan, in process) 

Characteristics of Secondary School Teachers who 
Deal with Social Issues in their Classrooms 

Several colleagues assisted the project at various stages 
of its development. Professor Ned Flanders was extremely help- 
ful at the initial inception of the project during 1965-66. 

He provided valuable assistance in identifying and developing 
the operational components of the project, and he offered needed 
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encouragement during critical periods. Lee Ehman (Indiana Uni- 
versity) , Mary Sugrue (Indiana University) , Charles Billings 
(University of Kentucky) , Jack Zevin (Queens College) Milton 
Baker (State University of New York at Buffalo) , and Richard 
Knight (Utah State University) , all former students in the Social 
Science Research Training Program at the University of Michigan, 
have given us invaluable insights, advice, and critical commen- 
tary on the study. To these colleagues and friends we extend our 
thanks and deep appreciation. Needless to say, while all these 
educators contributed to the strengths of the report, only the 
core team share in its weaknesses. 

To June Rayle, Leslie Krauz , and Dixie Farquharson we owe 
a special word of thanks. June was one of the original members 
of the project staff and for two years performed significant 
services in collecting classroom dialogue, transcribing the 
tapes, and typing project questionnaires and reports. As a 
member of the staff joining the project in the beginning of its 
second year, Leslie was an invaluable help in coding and pre- 
paring the data for analysis. Dixie has done a wonderful job 
in typing several project papers and reports as well as the 
final report to the Office of Education. 

It has been quite rewarding to work on this project — both 
as a learning experience in working with schools, teachers, and 
kids, and as an experiment in prolonged and concentrated team 
effort. There were some crises, but all of us managed to sur- 
vive them. We hope the findings of this report regarding 
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inquiry and social issues instruction will generate additional 
experimental interest among educators and that this area of 
teaching and research will find a permanent place in the curricu 
lum of the schools and colleges of education. 

Byron G. Massialas 



Ann Arbor 
April 9, 1970 
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CHAPTER I 



THE CONDUCT OF INQUIRY INTO SOCIAL ISSUES 
The curriculum of the secondary school in the United 
States is currently undergoing extensive re-examination 
and revision. While it is difficult to isolate and locate 
the exact causes for this large-scale curriculum re-examin- 
ation, it is apparent that the ideas resulting from the 
Woods Hole Conference of September 1959, have had a con- 
siderable impact on subsequent curriculum change and 
development . 

The main principle guiding the current effort at 
curriculum change as reported by Jerome Bruner in The 
Process of Education and by such groups as the School 
Mathematics Study Group, the Biological Sciences Cur- 
riculum Study, and the Physical Science Study Committee 
emphasizes the importance of the "structure of organized 
knowledge" and seeks to develop a school program based on 
concepts, generalizations, and methods of research in the 
respective scholarly discipline. The quest to furnish 
the educational conditions under which students may dis- 
cover fundamental ideas of a discipline has had a profound 

"^A significant volume dealing with the organization, 
substance, and syntax of the major disciplines is, Stanley 
Elam, (ed.). Education and the Structure of Knowledge 
(Chicago: Rand McNally and Company, 1964). 
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impact on projects in the humanities and in the social 
studies which, again, with a few exceptions, stress the 
analytical and cognitive aspects of learning as defined 
by scholars in the humanities and in the social sciences. 

While the objective of developing critical thinking 
or skills of inquiry elicited by exposure to the theories, 
concepts, and tools of investigation of the learned disci- 
plines is certainly most worthwhile, it is equally desirable 
and relevant to the social and educational tasks of teachers 
to inquire into the state of affairs in the teaching of 
values in matters concerning public policy and social 
controversy. At this point in the development of our civil- 
ization, which according to some observers represents a 
period of great crisis, it is very important to deal with 
the crucial problems of our society in an intellectually 
and ethically defensible way. The pressing problems of 
the world are not problems of fact but of value. What 
shall we do with a continuing war in Vietnam? What shall 
we do with the tremendous waste of food resources in some 
countries and the desperate needs of keeping humans alive 
in others? What should the individual, as an individual, 
do in response to these crucial problems? By what means 
should the individual be given the opportunity to reflect 
on these problems and take defensible positions leading to 
social action? 

At present very few projects and research studies focus 
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directly on the ways teachers and students discuss and 
examine in the classroom social issues such as interracial 
marriage, pornography and its control, racial discrimination 
in society, human reproduction, nuclear disarmament, biolog- 
ical evolution, the impact of automation on employment, 
matters of foreign policy, etc. Even fewer studies attempt 
to provide the necessary classroom strategies which will 
enable students and teachers, jointly, to attend to social 
issues explicitly and develop inquiry models to deal with 
such issues. It is the major purpose of the study reported 
here to develop classroom tools which will facilitate the 
explicit and systematic discussion of social issues. Before 
we outline and explain the more specific objectives of 
the study, let us briefly look at the state of relevant 
research. 

Studies of Social Issues in the Schools 

Studies relating to the examination of social issues 

in the schools have generally emphasized the influence 

of pressure groups and movements as well as school and 

2 . 

community relations regarding academic freedom. With the 
exception of the Harvard Project, which experimented with 
various teaching styles and strategies (e.g., recitation or 

^ John P. Lunstrum, "The Treatment of Controversial 
Issues in Social Studies Instruction," in B.G. Massialas 
and F.R. Smith, teds . ) , New Challenges in the Social Studies : 
Implications Of Research for Teaching (Belmont, California: 
Wadsworth Publishing Co., 1965), pp. 121-153. 
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Socratic) in analyzing political controversy in the class- 
room, ^ there are virtually no significant studies which 
focus on the discussion of social issues in the classroom. 
Studies and reports based on subjective judgments or reviews 
of textbooks and other educational media suggest that 
teachers do the following: (1) They try to avoid raising 

socially sensitive questions in the schools; (2) Even 
if they are willing to discuss social issues, they do not 
consciously incorporate them in the curriculum; (3) Those 
who deal with social issues do so superficially, often 
showing an undue reliance on authority as the basis for 
judgment; or (4) Many assume a role of ethical neutrality 
on social issues. The reasons which may partially explain 
the foregoing postures of the teacher are: (1) The school 

curriculum continuously demands his preoccupation with the 
coverage of traditional materials; (2) He often lacks the 
skills and strategies with which he could help students 
examine values systematically; (3) Traditional materials 
and texts do not generally encourage careful analysis of 
value issues; (4) The teacher tends to think of values as 
well as issues as being part of the private sector of the 
indivi dual , and he rationalizes that private opinions should 
not be publicly "violated;" and (5) The pressures from 
various interest groups restrict his academic freedom and 

^Donald W. Oliver and James P. Shaver, Teaching Public 
Issues in the High School (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Company, 1966) . 



